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Mr. Speaker :—I deem it a duty I owe my constituents, and I 
shall make no apology for doing so, to say a few words in relation to 
the Resolutions now before the House; otherwise I should cast my 
silent yote against them and not intrude upon the indulgence of the 
House. 4 

These Resolutions are introduced here for the purpose of endorsing 
the President in his emancipation schemes, which I claim to be clearly 
unéonstitutional. I had hoped that the present gloomy aspect of our 
country would have prompted the partizan friends of the National 
Administration to have withheld any “ apples of discord” from this 
body. But in the very first week of the session these Resolutions are 
thrown in upon us to distract and divide. od! Pay 

Before I proceed in my remarks in regard to the 
the House, I wish to revert to a fallacy which hi 3 b eo" ) 
the North for the last year or more, that the people have no rights 
which the present Black Republican party are bound to respect. They 
have denied us the liberty of speech—suppressed the freedom of the 
Press — suspended the writ of habeas corpus—imprisoned private 
citizens, without law—and done that which they had no authority 
for doing, and all under the plea of ** military necessity.” 

The Kennebec Journal, under date of the 16th instant, undertakes 
to lecture the Democracy of Maine in regard to their we and duties 
to the administration. I quote some of its precious trash : 


«“ The Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States in 
virtue of the Constitutional power in him vested in a state of war, issued a 
proclamation in the nature of a military order. There is no lawful authority 
in the land to oppose that military edict in any form whatever. * * * 
To oppose it now by bitter epithets and denunciation has the tendency to 
bring the highest military authority into contempt, and to foster anarchy 
and treason in the rear of our brave armies in the field. Disloyal sentiments 
are wicked enough at any time, but to freely and audaciously proclaim them 
when the Government is amid the dread perils of war, is to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy. That men and newspapers are allowed thus to 
weaken the arm of authority while it is being exerted to the utmost to sub- 
due the enemy, shows the extreme forbearance of the Government, though 
it abates not a jot or tittle of the guilt of disloyalty. * * * They have 
the right, if they so prefer, to maintain their party organization and to de- 
fend their peculiar political views, provided they do not, give countenance 
to treason and trench on the constitutional authority of the Government. 
* * * Tn the present attitude of the National Government towards the 
Rebellion, there are, there can be, but two sides—the one of Loyalty, and the 


other of Treason.” 


Pee 


This is very kind in the editor of a journal who has for years been 
fattening at the public crib. In answer to it, I wish to quote the lan- 
guage of the lamented Webster on the right of free discussion, and 
then I pass to the Resolutions before the House : 


“‘Tmportant as I deem it to ‘liscuss, on all proper. occasions, the policy of 
the measures at present pursued, it is still more important to maintain the 
right of such discussion in its full and just extent. Sentiments lately sprung 
up and now growing popular, render it necessary to be explicit on this point. 
It is the ancient and constitutional right of this people to canvass public 
measures and the merits of public men. It is a home-bred right, a fire-side 
privilege. It has ever been enjoyed in every house, cottage and cabin i in the 
nation. It is not to be drawn into controversy. It is undoubted as the 
right of breathing the air, and. walking the earth. Belonging to private life 
as a right, it belongs to public lite as a duty; and it is the last duty which 
those whose representative I am shall find me to abandon. This high con- 
stitutional privilege I shall defend and exercise within this House, and in all 
places; in time of war, in time of peace, and at all times. Living, I will 
assert it; dying, I will assert it; and should I leave no other legacy to my 
children, by the blessing of God I will leave them the inheritance of free 
principles, and the axqgaple of a manly, independent and: constitutional 
defence of them.” 


Mr. SPEAKER :—I am fully aware that our present Governor as 
told us, in his re nt Message to both branches of this Legislature, 
that ‘* whoever disputes the right of the government [administration] 
to do this, [emancipate the slaves] raises to the extent of his influence 
a potent defence e for the Rebels.” And again, “as a loyal man, anx- 
ious only to do my duty, as a citizen. and a magistrate, I can see no 
line of patriotism or of safety except in a cordial, unreserved support 
of the policy enunciated by the President.” 

In my humble opinion, Mr. Speaker, this seems to have something 
of the cast of a drama. While these words of our Chief Magistrate 
were ringing in our ears, these Resolutions were introduced for our 
action. No ery of treason, or sympathy with Rebels, though raised 
by our Chief Executive, will hinder or deter me from acting aecording 
to what I think to be my duty, under the oath I haye taken and sub- 
scribed, to ‘‘ support the Constitution of the United States, and of this 
State,” and “faithfully discharge, to the best of my ability, the duties 
incumbent on me as a Representative.” 

The great expounder of the Constitution tells us, ‘“‘ We have been 
taught to regard a representative of the people as a sentinel on the 
watch-tower of liberty. Is he to be blind, though visible danger ap- 
proaches? Is he to be deaf, though sounds of peril fill the air? Is 
he to be dumb, while a thousand duties impel him to raise the ery of 
alarm? Is he not, rather, to catch the lowest whisper which breathes 
intention or purpose of encroachment oa the public liberties, and to 
give his voice, breath and utterance at the first appearance of danger? 
Is not his eye to traverse the whole horizon, with the keen and eager 
vision of an unhooded hawk, detecting, through all disguises, every 
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enemy advancing, in any form, toward the citadel which he guards ? 
Sir, this watchfulness for public liberty, this duty of foreseeing danger 
and proclaiming it; this promptitude and boldness in resisting attacks 
on the Constitution from any quarter ; this defence of established land- 
marks; this fearless resistance of whatever would transcend or remove 
them, all belong to the representative character, are interwoven with 
its very nature, and of which it cannot be deprived without converting 
an active, intelligent, faithful agent of the people into an unresisting 
and passive instrument of power.” It is from such a master as this 
that it would be well to learn our duties as representatives of the 


» people. 


I am one of those who believe that there is ample and sufficient 
power in and under the Constitution, to crush this ‘ gigantic rebel- 
lion ;” and every doubtful power, under whatever pretext’ assumed, 
only gives us progress backward. I deny that the President, either as 
President, or as Commander-in-Chief of our army, has the power to 
proclaim liberty to the slaves.in insurrectionary States and Districts. 
It is not claimed that the President, as such, ha al y aut ority to issue 
his Proclamation of emancipation, but this power : s said to reside in 
him as Commander-in-Chief. Is it not, at least, a doubtful power 
under the Constitution? It is against the use of such powers that we 
have been warned by the Father of his country, and by - all the great 
and good statesmen since the formation of the government. : Let us 
heed these warnings, lest it be too late. * Every encroachment,” says 
the great Webster, ‘ great or small, is important enough to awaken 
the attention of those who are entrusted with the preservation of a 
constitutional government.” a}. 

The Preamble to these Resolutions, introduced by the gentleman 
from Portland, asserts that “Slavery is the conceded cause” of this 
‘gigantic rebellion.” I believe Republicans now admit that this is a 
legally established institution. Let us for a moment turn to the record. 

The following Resolutions passed the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives February 11th, 1861, by a nearly unanimous vote: 7 


“ Resolved, That neither the Federal Government nor the people or govern- 
ments of the’ non-slaveholding States have a purpose or a constitutional 
right to legislate upon or interfere with slavery in any of the States of the 
Union. ‘ 

“Resolved, That those persons in the North who do not subscribe to the 
foregoing proposition are too insignificant in numbers and influence to excite 
the serious attention or alarm of any portion of the people of the Republic, 
and that the increase of their numbers and influence does not keep pace with 
the increase of the aggregate population of the Union.” 


Congress, by a vote nearly unanimous, passed the following Reso- 
lution, at the extra session of 1861, which expresses the voice of the 
nation and is the true standard of loyalty : 
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_“ That the present deplorable civil war has been forced upon the country 
by the disunionists of the Southern States, now in arms against the Consti- 
tutional Government, and in arms around the Capitol ; that in this National 
emergency, Congress, banishing all feeling of mere passion and resentment, 
will recollect only its duty to the whole country; that this war is not waged 
on their part in any spirit of oppression or for any purpose of conquest or 
subjugation, or purpose of overthrowing or interfering with the rights or 
established institutions of those States, but to defend and maintain the su- 
premacy of the Constitution, and to preserve the Union, with all the dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States unimpaired; and that as soon as 
these objects are accomplished the war ought to cease.” 


Slavery then has a legal existence, and to say that it is the cause 
of this rebellion, is like saying that the valuables which the victim of 
the highway robber happens to have in his possession, is the cause of 
the robbery, and an extenuation of the crime. No, it ts not slavery, 
but resolutions, conceived in the spirit that these are, and passed by 
Northern Legislatures, that has done more than any one thing towards 
causing the rebellion. The ery at the North, put forth by a set of 


a league 1 
this trouble upon u 


e do we behold the first gleamings of its light? In the 
ir arm ; in the des ondent letters from our soldiers in 
ap p 8 


successes of u 

the field, who have nobly taken their lives in their hands and gone 
forth to kattle for the Constitution and the Union; in a renewed at- 
tachment on the part of the loyal Border States to the Union, as 
evidenced by the Proclamations of their loyal Governors and the 
action of their wntrammeled Legislatures; in the coming forward of 
Greeley’s promised 900,000 troops, and Governor Andrew’s swarms? 
Are these the evidences yet to come of ‘‘a new and glorious epoch ?” 
Again, Mr. Speaker, the Resolutions tell us, and would have this 
House say to our people, that ‘* the plan of compensated emancipation ” 
is ‘eminently wise and just.”’ I fail to see any wisdom in a plan that 
we are utterly unable to carry out. Where are the millions upon 
millions of dollars necessary to carry out ‘‘ compensated emancipation ” 
to come from? We have a debt now upon our shoulders of some 
two thousand million dollars; our soldiers, many of them, have not 
been paid for months; our currency depreciating, and Mr. Secretary 
Chase is utterly at a loss how to meet our current every day expenses. 
And why may he not be, while he has running, as Republican prints 
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tell us, one hundred and fifty or more, steam power presses, striking 
off “ green backs,” and these presses obliged to work to their best ca- 
pacity three-fourths of the day, to give the government, as Republicans 
call it, enough for the current expenses of the day. Such difficulties 
should be considered, lest we commit our State to a foolish and im- 
possible measure. : 
The third Resolve is in favor of arming the slaves. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to enacting upon one inch of American soil 
the horrors of a servile insurrection like that of St. Domingo. Yet 
this is the intent and meaning of this Resolution; to invite a servile 
population to dye their hands in the blood of innocent children and 
defenceless women. Why, in the name of Heaven has it come to this, 
that 20,000,000 of whites are unable to bring back to the authority of 
the laws 8,000,000, and must have the aid of 4,000,000 of slaves ? 
When this rebellion commenced, we were told that this Slavery was 
the element of weakness; but now that scenes like those of St. Do- 
mingo are not taking place, we are impatient to produce them. Ihave 
yet to learn that the negro regiments that have been organized by the 
x to fortify my posi- 
tion on this point, I wish to quote an extra t from the letter of an offi- 
cer in the army, who has had ample means of forming an opinion on 
this subject. The writer is a man of intelligence. It was written from 
Newport News. After giving ‘a history of the ail re of schools which 


apte* 


were established for the benefit of the negro, h “says : 


administration are not an utter -failur 


® 


“Tf there is anything a negro fears it 1s a gun ef any kind. Here com- 
menced the recruiting for the negro brigade, or as styled by the Commanding 
General, ‘The 1st South Carolina Volunteers.’ Recruiting continued until 
they reached the number of about 400 men, and here it stopped. 

Some other method must be adopted to fill the ranks. Conscription fol- 
lows, and the scenes that ensued are worthy of a chapter in the history of 
this war. Guards were sent to Beaufort to arrest and bring before the re- 
cruiting officer such negroes as were physically compétent to serve in the 
army, that they might volunteer in the black brigade—at least get into it in 
some shape or other. The poor fellows attempted to resist, but found it of 
no avail. They attempted to hide from their pursuers, but they were hunted 
like dogs, and dragged out of their houses, from barns, cellars, and men were 
taken from their wives and families; taken to Hilton Head, that they might 
enjoy the privilege of volunteering. And these are the men that’ compose 


the ‘South Carolina Volunteers.’ ¥arcical as this may all appear, it is nev- 


ertheless true, and thousands of patriot soldiers and honest men will bear 
witness to the fact. 3 
Now, as to the organization and its results. They have a Captain so far 
below the dignity of his rank as to accept the command of this battalion. 
Their llne officers consist of non-commissioned officers and privates, who 
yolunteered their services, and were appointed by Gen. Hunter to their com- 
mands. Col. Fenton was ordered to send in the names of any that might 
offer themselves as candidates for the offices in the brigade, but not a name 
was offered, and not a name sent in. Their camp is on the Drayton planta- 
tion, the most desirable camping ground on the Island. They have the Sib- 
ley tent and Enfield rifles, and their clothing is far better than that worn by 
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gur men. Our regiment has the old Harper’s Ferry muskets. We tried hard 
to get the same guns the negroes now have for our men, but no, they could 
not be issued to us; they must be kept for the black brigade. I witnessed 
their drill exercise a short time before leaving Port Royal, and it was truly 
amusing. During the exercise they practiced them in the manual of arms, 
and loading and firing blank cartridge, and when the command ‘fire’ was 
given, nearly one-half of the line squatted and dropped down, frightened at 
the noise of the guns in their own hands. I also conversed with several of 
them. They told me they never expected it of the Yankees to make them 
fight, that they could not fight; ‘we drop right down gone dead, I get so 
scart!’ At one time there were about eight hundred in the brigade, but 
now there are but about six hundred, upwards of two hundred having de- 
serted and taken the Enfield rifles and equipments, and have not since been 
heard of. Undoubtedly they have gone through our lines, and will not show 
themselves again very soon. 

During our stay on Hilton Head the first of this month, a special picket of 
soldiers had to be placed around their camp, desertions were becoming so 
numerous. And yet these treacherous rascals our abolition friends of the 
North would place on the line betwixt ourselves and a powerful opposing 
enemy. These are the men that are to relieve our soldiers from duty during 
the warm months. A great relief it is. For the purpose of holding together 
an organization of about six hundred blacks, it takes nearly that number of 
soldiers from our regiments to discipline and guard them in their quarters. 
Nor can any one tell what they are for. Perhaps the Tribune can; I cannot. 
They are too treacherous to place on picket or guard duty, and too indolent 

‘ations. Gen. Hunter will not admit their doing 
heavy at that place. I know this to be true, 
for it came within my own ervation. Capt. Elwell, Chief Quarter-master 
of that Department, had a detail of forty negroes from the black brigade on 
fatigue duty at the dock unloading vessels. It came to the knowledge of 
Gen. Hunter, and an order was sent to Capt. Elwell to relieve these negroes 
and send them to their quarters, and if he wanted men for fatigue duty he 
must take them from the other (white) regiments. ‘This is but one instance 
among many that have occurred, showing the high regard in which some 
hold the ‘ First South Carolina Volunteers.’ And all at the expense of Uncle 
Sam. Their pay is $8 per month, clothed, rationed and armed, all at the 
expense of the Government. They are neither useful, nor to the army orna- 
mental, and yct this is the line of policy in regard to the slaves that Northern 
croakers are calling so loudly on the Government to sustain.” 


Another letter from Hilton Head, dated Jan. 10, says: 


‘* The negro brigade is again involved in trouble—the negroes are desert- 
ing, casting aside the scarlet trousers, gaudy buttons, and.glittering muskets. 
Massa Lincum has them free, and their interpretation of freedom is no work 
of any kind ; hence they do not desire to exert their muscles in‘the common 
labor performed by white men. A negro soldier was shot last week for at- 
tempting to force the guard. A ‘brother’ in color fired the fatal ball. This 
act has put an end to all enlistments in this enlightened body of colored peo- 
ple. General Saxton, so rumor says, has asked to be transferred to some 
other department; he has had enough negro for some time to come.” 


the fatigue duty, which i 


In this connection I wish to quote the following extract from the 
Journal of the ‘‘ Committee of Safety” of Massachusetts Bay, in the 


Revolution : 
“May 20, 1775. 
Resolved, That the admission of any persons, as soldiers, into the army now 
raising, but only such as are freemen, will be inconsistent with the principles 
that are to be supported, and reflect dishonor on this colony, and that no 
slaves be admitted into this army upon any consideration whatever.” 


Of this Committee John Hancock was Chairman. 
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It is not with the hope that they will ever prove a success; our ex- 
perience is against it, that such resolutions as these are offered. And 
to come still nearer home, Gov. Andrew, F understand, could not 
raise even one company of the regiment of blacks he was authorized by 
the Department at Washington to raise, in order to save the old abo- 
lition Bay State from a draft, but was obliged to go to Fortress Mon- 
roe to get them; and he asked permission from Washington so to do, 
to save a draft. Perhaps those who know the secrets of our Governor 
and all the correspondence which has passed between him and the 
negro worshipping John A. Andrew, can tell us what this enlistment 
for ‘‘ secret service” means. Such is the term they use; now what 
do they mean? It behoves every lover of constitutional liberty to in- 
quire. I perhaps cannot give a full and ample definition of the term 
“ secret Aris ” as they use it, but as a plain, out-spoken man, I know 
full well what it means when used by these demagogues. It means 
that they are bound at all hazards to hold the power and plunder, both 
State and National, and, in my opinion, it warns every true lover of 
the Constitution and Union, or in other v word every true democrat, 
to look after his head, when these foul plo £ our destruction get 
every thing working to their satisfaction. 

The last Resolution opposes all compromise. Is it wise, is it pru- 
dent to scorn all compromises, and letting loose the slaves of the South, 
so far as a Proclamation can do so, and inviting them to murder and 
plunder, and the commission. of crimes inconceivable, to attempt to 
enter upon a war of extermination? It was the spirit of compromise 
that gave us this beautiful and glorious government, which I fear is 
now fast crumbling inthe dust. The different States, with their varied 
and diversified interests, could have never been united under one gov- 
ernment, had not each conceded something to the other. Let us not 
now cut loose from this spirit which is no less magnanimous and ne- 
cessary for nations than individuals. Our Constitution grew out of 
compromise, and upon several occasions, since its formation, has it 
been preserved and a threatened civil war been prevented by it, and 
that too under the advice of those great and true statesmen whose : 
memories we love to honor, for they were always actuated by pure love 
of country, and a desire to transmit to this, and the generations to come 
after them, the blessings, unimpaired, of a free government. It was 
this spirit of no compromise, this being wiser than our fathers, who 
gave us this government as our heritage, and preserved it in all its 
unity and prosperity for above three-quarters of a century, as mani- 
fested in Congress and in the Peace Convention a little more than 
eighteen months ago, that launched us upon these awful times, and 
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set us to cutting each other’s throats. Mr. Lincoln must have been 
looking for compromise and opposed this ‘‘ blood-letting,” for in his 
Inaugural he says: b 

“ Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always; and when, after much 
loss on both sides and no gain on either you cease fighting, the identical ques- 
tions as to terms of intercourse are again upon you.’ 

I suppose the pressure he has subsequently spoken of was too great, 
if his opinions have changed. 

We have it upon the authority of the lamented Douglas, that the 
Crittenden Compromise was acceptable to the South—and he said this 
upon the authority of such men as Davis, Toombs, and others. Yet 
the spirit of resistance to compromise was rife among the fanatical 
leaders of the North, and they called for “ stiff- backed” men and “a 
little blood-letting.” We haye had both, and the people age getting 
weary. ‘hey see that this war is being perverted from its true and 
legitimate purpose of restoring the Union as it was, and upholding the 
Constitution as it is, to a war upon ‘the institutions of States in rebel- 
lion. The soldier , are getting uneasy; they are unwilling to en- 
dure the vicissitudes « d the privations of the camp, for any 
other purpose than ‘ id and maintain the supremacy of the 
Constitution, and t serve the Union, with all the dignity, equality, 
and rights of the several States unimpaired. Compromise is not ‘a 
premium to treason ;” it is the foundation stone upon which rests the 
structure of our gover pent, and to declate. that this ‘‘ war shall be 
closed only when the last rebel shall have unconditionally surren- 
dered,” and that it shall be prosecuted in accordance with the letter 
and spirit of these Resolves, i is to declare that it ‘shall not cease while 
a rebel exists, or a slave is in bondage. Where + the soldiers to 
come from, to fight these battles of extermination? During the Spring 
and Summer of this year some 50,000 two years men will be taken 
from the army, in consequence of the expiration of their term of en- 
listment ; and the term of the 300,000 nine months men will also expire 


in the early fall; how will their places be filled? It cannot be done 


by voluntary enlistments, and I fear there would be trouble in case of 
a if the war is to be prosecuted for the purposes indieated by 
these Resolutions. It is well to look these things squarely in the face. 

The people have begun to think and reason for themselves, and they 
will never take up arms in an abolition crusade. The country is 
yearning for peace, an honorable peace ; and woe to those who, under 
whatever plausible pretext, when the time arrives that the Union can 
be restored as it was, by an honorable pin aca ts seek to thwart or 
hinder it. 
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Mr. Speaker :—In the beginning of this conflict the power of the 
South was greatly underrated. 75,000 men and ninety days were all 
the force and time asked to crush the rebellion. Indeed, Mr. Seward 
did not want even this, for he declared that if he ‘ did not settle up the 
business in sixty days after he got the reins of government, he would give 
his head for a foot-ball.” He got the reins, and the result is before you. 
Yet a subsequent call for 500,000, and another for 600,000 has been 
made and answered, in addition to the regular army in the field at the 
commencement of hostilities, and we find we have not sufficient force 
to march to certain victory. Is it wise, is it prudent, in the face of 
our knowledge of the strength of the South, to commit ourselves to 
this ‘‘ not give an inch” policy? Is it policy to pass these resolu- 
tions? I think not. Almost every candid out-spoken newspaper one 
takes up now-a-days; tells us of some movement in the Central and 
Western States, looking towards a re-construction of the Union, a re- 
construction with New. England left ‘‘ out in the cold,’ or perhaps 
consolidated into one State. ea : 


sidered very good author- 
ity by the fiddling Neros of the 
ertheless endorsed last fall by the district that elected him by a majority 
four times greater than ever before, nd who was only defeated by a 


system of gerrymandering unheard of in this country, in a late speech 


in the National House of Representatives, and whose speech has been 
endorsed by some of ‘th e ablest Democratic sheets in New England, 
says on this subject :— 4: 


a4 
“Tn many p of the Northwest—I might add of Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and New York city—the prejudice against the ‘Yankee’ has always 
been almost as bitter as in the South. Suppressed for a little while by the 
anti-slavery sentiment and the war, jt threatens now to break forth in one of 
those preapbut unfortunate popular uprisings, in the midst of which reason 
and justice are for the time utterly silenced. I speak advisedly ; and let New 
England heed, else she, and the whole East, too, in their struggle for power, 
may learn yet from the West the same lesson which civil war taught to Rome, 
that ¢ vulgato impertt arcano, posse principem alibi, quam Rome fieri. The 
people of the West demand peace, and they begin to more than suspect that 
New England is in the way. The storm rages; and they believe that she, 
not slavery, is the cause. The ship is sore tried; and passengers and crew 
are now almost ready to propitiate the waves by throwing the ill-omened 
prophet overboard. In plain English—not very classic, but most expressive 
—they threaten to ‘set New England out in the cold.’ ’ 
* * * * * * ok 


ot 


* * 
‘‘ Men now control her politics and are in high places, State and Federal, 


who, twenty years ago, could not have been chosen as Selectmen in old Mas- 


sachusetts. But let her remember at last her ancient renown; let her turn 
from vain-glorious admiration of the stone monuments of her heroes and pa- 
triots of a former age, to generous emulation of the noble and manly virtues 
which they were designed to commemorate. Let us hear less from her of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and the Mayflower, and of Plymouth Rock, and more of 
Roger Williams and his compatriots, and his toleration. Let her banish, 
now and forever, her dreamers, and her sophists, and her fanatics, and call 
back again into her State administration and into the national councils ‘ her 
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men of might—her grand in soul’—some of them still live—and she will yet 
escape the dangers which now threaten her with isolation. 

«Then, sir, while I am inexorably hostile to Puritan domination, in religion 
or literature, or politics, I am not in favor of the proposed exclusion of New 
England. I would have the Union as it was; and first, New England as she 
was. But if New England will have no union with slaveholders; and if she 
is not content with ‘the Union as it was,’ then upon her own head be the re- 
sponsibility for secession. And there will be no more coercion now. TI, at 
least, will be exactly consistent.” 


IT am aware that the Constitution says, “no new State shall be 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any 
State be formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of 
States, without the consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of Congress.” But if the re-construction is made under the 
present Constitution, the admission of Western Virginia as a State 
will form a precedent for consolidation by these resolutions. It is the 
spirit of fanaticism, like that shown by these resolutions, that is going 
to threaten our prospects in case of a re-construction. It is not well 
to treat this matter lightly, but we should awake, before it is too late, 
to our true position, Pass the e resolutions, and who knows but they 
may be the feather that will < the camel’s back. 

Mr. Speaker :—Not being a public speaker, I must be permitted 
to express my opinions as they yccur to me, and therefore I may, in 
the course of the remarks I am making, diverge in some measure — 
from the subject before the House. I wish to bring the attention of 
the House to the absurdity which seems to haye taken possession of 
the minds of the Republican party, that the Administration is the 
Government, and all who do not fall in and support the former is op-' 
posed to the latter, and therefore are traitors. The President of the 
United States has even descended so low as to set us the example of 
denouncing as traitors all those who dare to speak their minds in re- 
gard to the present unhappy war which is now devastating our beloved 
country. But none of these things move me. I look with equal in- 
difference upon the denunciations of all who undertake to apologize for 
the course of the President or his Cabinet. I shall speak my senti- 
ments here or elsewhere, and I shall speak them freely. If I believe 
the President of the United States has usurped power, and trampled 
upon the Constitution of his country, which he has taken a sacred” 
oath to support, I shall say so, and no power, from whatever source 
it may emanate, shall deter me from giving a full expression of my 
views and feelings. Nothing, I say, that the President of the United 
States, nor any one acting under his authority, can say or do, will de- 
ter me in any degree from a full and fair expression of my own opin- 
ions in regard to the acts of those in power. Has it come to this, that 
an American citizen cannot be permitted to honestly differ with those 
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in power, and call in question their acts? Shall the President of the 
United States be permitted to wantonly trample the Constitution under 
foot, and the people be compelled to submit to the atrocity, and justify 
him and his course for fear of being branded as traitors to their coun- 
try? Why, if such a doctrine prevails, the more corrupt an Admin- 
istration is, the greater is its impurity; for the moment it has suc- 
ceeded in committing an outrage on the rights of the people, every 
mouth must be closed, and every one must bow in submission. A | 
doctrine more corrupt was never advanced; a sentiment more, das- 
tardly was never advocated, and I, for one, can never submit to any 
such degradation, whether emanating from the President or any other 


source. 
Mr. Speaker :—While I consider all that Providence has done for 


_our beloved country, and all that the enemies of it have done against 
it, a melancholy consideration presents itself. 

In my opinion, there are bad men in the North as well as in the 
South, who are desirous, and are do ll that lie in their power to 
dissolve this Union, and those in the orth are showing their hands. 
The President is extending his hand in the same direction, and is driv- 
ing the ship of State into a most stormy and dangerous sea, and if the 
people fail to act in the lofty spirit of pa’ ‘iotism which the occasion 
demands, by saying to those in authority, stop this unholy and unnat- 
ural war, the time is not far distant when this Union will be so sey- 
ered that no power on earth can re-construct it. But if, by any possi- 
bility, this Union can be held together until the Democratic party 
shall come into power in 64, they will take care that it shall stand 
as of yore, without a star obliterated, or a stripe erased. 

If such a catastrophe befalls this country as a perpetual dissolution 
of this Union, and I see but one way left open for us to prevent it, 
and that is to grant to our wayward sisters the rights which belong 
to them under the Constitution, and let the nigger alone ; then, I have 
no doubt, we could conclude an honorable peace with the South in less 
time than Mr. Seward declared he would, when he got the reins of 
government. But what will be our condition if the fell spirit of dis- 
union prevails, the future will, probably develope. Will there be a 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding, a Northern and Southern Confed- 
eracy, as is supposed, and so much talked of by the supporters of ‘Mr. 
Lincoln? Iam free to confess, I think not. Yet I think this coun- 
try was destined for one people, and would have remained so, had not 
the fell spirit of abolition crept in and overturned the work of our 
fathers. 

Mr. Speaker, my mind revolts at the thought of a dissolution of this 
Union, and I will not pursue the subject. God grant that it may 
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never come. I turn from the horror of the picture which a dissolution 
of this Union conjures up, to a more happy day, when this unnatural 
war shall have an end, and all portions of this Union shall again be 
cemented together as one. God grant the time may soon come when 
this glorious and happy Union as it was, may be administered in the 
spirit of the Constitution, and be guarded and perpetuated to all com- 
ing time, as a legacy to our posterity, and as a beacon of Hope to 
mankind throughout the world. : 

The fell spirit of abolitionism, which, for thirty years has been 
sowing seeds of mischief, is the primary cause of all our troubles. It 
is not to be expected that wrongs would not have been committed on 

both sides, but in order to get at the real cause of our difficulties, we 
must go back to the period when these States all lived together as 
brethren, bound together in the bonds of fraternal feeling, and march-’ 
ing whenever danger igh ale to shoulder, to meet it. Let 


us insist that in order to get manent peace we must go back to 
those old land-marks of our fo efathers, and firmly declare that this is 
a white man’s Union, and vite man’s Government. When this is 


fixed, and the modern soliton heresy put down, we shall glide into 
the haven of peace and prosperity, and the old Union will again be 
restored to us. This was the great harbor of safety that our fathers 
prepared for us, and it i only because we have left it that we have 
encountered gales, and storms, and shipwrecks. 

When the Union falls, the crash will be heard in all lands. Wher- 
ever the winds of H aven go, that will go, bearing sorrow and dis- 
may to millions of stricken hearts; for the subversion of Constitu- 
tional liberty throughout the world. 

If, in the frenzy of our base sectional jealousies, we dig the grave 
of the Union, we thus decide the question after more than eighty years 
experiment, and give in our adhesion to the doctrine that man was not 
made for self-government. And when the citizens or subjects of the 
Governments which are to succeed this Union shall visit Europe, and 
see, in some land struggling to cast off its fetters, the lacerated and 
lifeless form of Liberty laid prostrate under the iron heel of Despotism, 
let them remember that the blow whic destr oyed her was inflicted in 
their own country, and let them remember it was brought about by 
the folly and stupidity of the abolitionists of the North. , 

Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward are in a great measure responsible for 
the present unholy war, which has sacrificed so many of the young 
men of our country, and wasted so. much treasure. The speeches of 
these worthies, from which I shall quote, speak for themselves. That 
of Mr. Lincoln was made at Springfield, in 1858, when he was running 
in opposition to the lamented Douglas. He says: 
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“< Tf we could first know where we are, and whither we are tending, we 
could better judge what to do, and how to doit. Under the operation of the 
policy of putting an end to Slavery agitation, that agitation has not only not 
ceased, but has constantly augmented. In my opinion it will not cease until 
a crisis shall have been reached and passed. ‘A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.’ I believe this government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free. It will become all one thing, or all the other. Either 
the opponents of Slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it 
where the public mind will rest in the belief that it is in the course of ulti- 
mate extinction; or its advocates will push it forward till it shall become 
alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new—North as well as South. 

Our cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted by its own undoubted 
friends,—those whose hands are free, whose hearts are in the work—who do 
care for the result. The result is not doubtful. We shall not fail—if we 
stand firm, we shall not fail. Wise counsels may accelerate, or mistakes 
delay it, but, sooner or later, the victory is sure to come.” 


Mr. Seward, in his great Rochester speech, in October, 1858, used 
the following language : 


“Tt is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and enduring forces, and 
it means that the United States must and will, sooner or later, become either 
entirely a slave-holding nation, or entirely a free-labor nation. Either the 
cotton and rice fields of South Carolina, and the * plantations of Louis- 
iana will ultimately be tilled by free labor, and ston and New Orleans 
become marts for legitimate merchandize alone, Ise the rye-fields and 
wheat-fields of Massachusetts and New York must, again be surrendered by 
their farmers to slave culture and to the production of slaves, and Boston and 
New York become once more markets for trade in the bodies and souls of 
men.” : oe 
Before I close my remarks, I wish to quote a few extracts from one 
whom Mr. Lincoln says, ‘ it will not do to lose from the Republican 
party.” I quote from Mr. Greeley, of the New York Tribune. They 
will be found in that pure Republican sheet, of the dates I indicate : 


[From the Tribune of Noy. 9th, 1860.) 
“If the Cotton States shall become satisfied that they can do better out of 
thé Union than in it, WE INSIST ON LETTING THEM GO IN PEACE. The right 
to secede may be a revolutionary one, but it exists nevertheless. * * * 
We must ever resist the right of any State to remain in the Union and nullify 
or defy the laws thereof. ‘To withdraw from the Union is quite another mat- 
ter; and whenever a considerable section of our Union shall deliberately 
resolve to go out, WE SHALL RESIST ALL COERCIVE MEASURES DESIGNED TO 
KEEP If IN. We hope never to live in a Republic whereof one section is 
pinned to another by bayonets.” : 


F [From the Tribune of Noy. 26th, 1860.] 

“Tf the Cotton States unitedly and earnestly wish to withdraw peacefully 
from the Union, we think they should and would be allowed to do so. Any 
attempt to compel them by force to remain, would be contrary to the princi- 
ples enunciated in the immortal Declaration of Independence, contrary to the 
tundamental ideas on which human liberty is based.” 


[From the Tribune of Dec. 17th, 1860.] 


“If it (the Declaration of Independence) justified the secession from the 
British Empire of three millions of colonists in 1786, we do not see why it 
would not justify the secession of five millions of Southerners from the Union 


of 1861.” 


t 


[From the Tribune of February 23, 1861.] 
«< We have repeatedly said, and we once more insist that the great princi- 
ple embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of American Independence, 
that Governments derive their just power from the consent of the governed, 
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is sound and just; and that, if the Slave States, the Cotton States, or the 
' Gulf States only choose to form an independent nation, they have a clear 
moral right todo so. * * * Whenever it shall be clear that the great 
body of the Southern people have become conclusively alienated from the 
Union, and anxious to escape trom it, we will do our best to forward their 
views.” 


Not only is the Tribune in its dull prose, a partizan of the rebellious 
States in their struggle for the ‘clear moral right to secede”—as a 
poet, it brings its genius and its eloquence to the aid of the Traitor’s 
cause, and thus applauds in stirring song, the acts of those who ‘‘tear 
down” and “destroy” what the Tribune poetically designates, ‘“ Hate’s 
polluted rag,” but which in sober prose is known as the National 


Ensign : 
‘6 The American Flag. 


All hail the flaunting Lic! 
~ The stars grow pale and dim ; 
‘The stripes are bloody scars— 
A Lie the vaunting hymn, 
It shields a pirate’s deck, 
Spe It binds a man in chains, 
~ It yokes the captive’s neck, 
: d wipes the bloody stains. 
Tear down the flaunting Lie! 
_ -Half-mast the starry flag! 
Insult no sunny sky ~ 
With hate’s polluted rag! é 
Destroy it ye who can! F 
 _ Deep sink it in the waves! 
‘It bears a fellow-man 
; To groan with fellow-slaves. 


Furl, furl the boasted.Lie! 
Till Freedom lives again, 
é To rule once more in truth 
Among untrammeled men. — 
Roll up the starry sheen, 
Conceal its bloody stains ; : © 
For in its folds are seen 
The stamp of rustling chains.” 


Glorious as is our system of Government, it is far from being per- 
fect. Our patriotic fathers laid the foundation broad and deep—with 
Herculean vigor they raised these ponderous columns that tower so 
sublimely in their unparalleled grandeur ; ‘ they completed enough to 
demonstrate the possibility of the task, and insure the perfection of the 
design, when death overtook them, leaving it for us to finish. Where 
they left it, there it yet ‘remains, (I mean what is yet left of it,) idly 
waiting for some more patriotic generations to raise it to its destined 
height, while, happily, the moss and ivy leaf will stand for its inserip- 
tion, ‘and time, the destroyer, will outstrip the builder’s hand.” See 
to it that it suffers no detriment at your hands. 
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